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A Call to Action Against Military Conscription 
_ Announcement by Representative Andrew J. May, 
chairman of the House Military Affairs Committee, 
hat his committee will begin hearings early in Janu- 
ary on his military conscription bill: should arouse 
hristian citizens in every community in America to 
mmediate and vigorous action. There are at present 
our proposals for a permanent program of military 
onscription pending in Congress. The May Bill (H.R. 


3947) provides that every young man upon attaining 
he age of 17 or upon completion of high school, which- 
ever occurs first, shall be inducted into the army or 
avy for a period of one year for military training, to 


o refresher courses. S. 710 and H.R. 1806, identical 
pills, introduced in the Senate by Senator Chan Gur- 
ley of South Dakcta and in the House by Representa- 
ive James W. Wadsworth of New York, provide that 
every male citizen and every male alien shall, upon 
attaining the age of 18 years or within three years 
hereafter, be subject to military training and shall be 
nducted into the army or navy for a period of one 
ear, with four years in the reserves subject to addi- 


‘rom the General Staff of the Army and is embodied 
‘War Department Circular No. 347, dated August 
25, 1947, under authority of General George C. Mar- 
hal. According to press reports this proposal has 
been presented to the House Committee on Post War 
ilitary Policy, of which Representative Clifton C. 
Joodrum, of Virginia, is chairman. It is outlined in 
eneral terms by Brigadier General John M. Palmer 
1 the leading article in the Saturday Evening Post, 
December 23, 1944. . 
Strong opposition is directed against efforts to foist 
apon the American people a policy of permanent mili- 
ary conscription while the public-mind is engrossed 
fighting a global war and is in no mood to give care- 
ul consideration to the merits of the question. The 
proponents of the measure have given a very definite 
mpression that they fear they will not be successful 
f the people are given an opportunity for mature con- 
deration of the matter. Though General Marshall’s 


mandate on the subject. As it is, it was carefully kept 
under wraps,” according to the Washington Post (May 
1, 1944). 

The recently discovered plan of George Washington, 
hich is being widely used as an argument, turns out 
9 have been something vastly different from what is 
ow proposed. 

A second ground of opposition is that the Selective 
service law meets the immediate need and does not 
xpire until the end of the war. Since the war may not 
nd technically for some years after the fighting ceases, 
lue to the necessity of keeping pacification forces in 
farious parts of the world, there seems to be no. good 
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Disciples to Have Delegation at Cleveland 


; Conference 

The Disciples of Christ will be represented at the 
National Study Conference on a Just and Durable Peace 
at Cleveland, Ohio, January 16-19, by a delegation of 
fifteen persons appointed by the president of the In- 
ternational Convention. The conference is called by 
the Commission on a Just and Durable Peace of the 
Federal Council of Churches, under the chairmanship 
of John Foster Dulles, prominent Presbyterian layman 
and authority on international affairs. 

The fifteen Disciple delegates are: 

Cleo W. Blackburn, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Miss Genevieve Brown, executive secretary of the 
department of missionary education of the UCMS, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

John L. Davis, executive secretary of the Board of 
Higher Education, Indianapolis, Indiana. © 

President Henry Gadd Harmon, of Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

President Robert M. Hopkins, of the UCMS, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Joseph B. Hunter, national director of the depart- 
ment of Social Welfare of the UCMS and director of 
the work of the Commission on World Order, Indianap- 
lis, Indiana. 35) 

Clarence E.. Lemmon, Columbia, Mo. 

Harold L. Lunger, Oak Park, Iil. 

Mrs. H. B. MeCormick, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Franklin Minck, Akron, Ohio. : 

William Paul Reagor; Oakland, California. 

President Harlie L. Smith, William Woods College, 
Fulton, Mo. 

William A. Shullenberger, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

O. James Sowell, chairman of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Commission on World Order, Los Angeles. 

William R. Vivrett, Jr., New Orleans, La. 

Among Disciples who will be in attendance in 
other capacities are, Dr. Raphael Harwood Miller, 
Dr. George W. Buckner, Jr., and Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison, as representatives of the religious press, 
James A. Crain, as a delegate of the Home Missions 
Council of North America, Dr. Emory Ross, Foreign 
Missions Conference, and Dr. M. Searle Bates as a co- 
opted resource leader, unless his transportation to 
west China becomes available before the conference. 
convenes, we 

For several months two commissions have been pre- 
paring for the Cleveland conference. One has devoted 
its attention to the Six Pillars of Peace and the Thir- 
teen Principles enunciated at the Delaware Conference 
in 1942 in relation to the recent Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals of the United Nations. The second was asked 
to formulate a statement of the long-time moral and 
spiritual imperatives for which the church should 
stand in matters of international relationships. Dr. 
Robert M. Hopkins has served as a member of the lat- 
ter commission. 

At the request of Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, executive 
secretary of the Commission, Joseph B. Hunter, na- 
tional director of peace and interracial understanding 
and director of our own Commission on World Order, 
arranged 40 seminar groups in as many brotherhood 
centers to study the two questions which will be the 
subject of discussion at Cleveland. Reports submitted 
by these groups have been forwarded to the two com- — 
missions of the Federal Council and will be part of the 
discussion material at Cleveland. 
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Race Relations Sunday Materials to Pastors 

Shortly after January first the department of Social 
Welfare will mail to every pastor in the brotherhood 
a complete packet of materials produced by the depart- 
ment:of Race Relations of the Federal Council of 
Churches in preparation for the observance of Race 
Relations Sunday, February 11. The packet consists 
of a service of worship designed for use in the morn- 
ing worship service, a unit for the use of speakers on 
race relations, a unit prepared for use in Sunday schools 
and church schools, a young peoples unit and a special 
service for women’s groups. TI 


$4.50 per one hundred, with larger or smaller quanti- 
ties at comparable rates. Do not.order from The United 
Christian Missionary Society, as this material is not 
stocked. apie Pai shes: ere 

’ The department of Social Welfare is going to the ex- 
pense of sending this material to all pastors because of 
the belief that relations between. the.races is likely to 
be one.of the most.serious: problems in the immediate 
future. Negroes, Jews, Mexicans, Americans of Jap- 
anése descent, Indians-and other’ minority groups are 
fighting. around the world for democracy and some 
of them are making sacrifices of life and limb far be- 
yond.the normal rate of casualties.. Members of these 
groups on the home front are carrying their full share 
of the’ war burdens. Both. they and their returning 
service. men will expect to participate more fully in the 
privileges of democracy than they have been permitted 
to do heretofore. Against this natural and reasonable 
expectation the forces of prejudice, racial bitterness 
and fascism are already mobilizing. Unless Christians 
assume responsibilities of leadership in their local com- 
munities we are likely to-see riots and blood shed in the 
months to come. _Convinced that every church in the 
brotherhood :should have at hand resource material for 
guidance in such .a. critical time, :the department of 
Social Welfare has made these materials available. 
Other recommended. materials are. “To End This Day 
of: Strife,” (5c from The United Christian Missionary 
Society) “The Races of Mankind,” by Ruth Benedict 


and Gene Weltfish (10c) “Why Race Riots ?—hessons ~ 
Both can be~ 


from: Detroit,” by Earl Brown, (10c): 
had: from the Publie Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. “To Stem This Tide,” by 


Charles S. Johnson, Pilgrim Press, Boston, Mass., is 


also recommended. ‘ 
Race Relations Sunday and Brotherhood Month will 
be followed up by a-series of: interracial] clinics to be 
held in varions sections of the nation under the leader- 
ee mene department of Race Relations of the Federal 
Jeuncil. ‘ sta a 


ee 
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formulation. ofa definite policy for Protestantism with 
reference to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals: and a 
statement of modifications and additions whieh church- 
men believe must be made to. make these proposals ac- 
ceptable. 
were forecast in the discussion of the report of ‘the 
Commission on a Just and Durable Peace made at the 
biennial meeting of the Federal Council at Pittsburgh 
in: October. aise i; RORTEN 
While delegates are officially-appointed:by the high- 
(Continued on.Page.4) , 


e packets can be had. 
in quantities from the office of the Federal Council of: 
Churches,. 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10,.N. Y., at 


-and factories were usually set up in the front office) 


ice agencies and councils of social agencies. 


_ticipation Committee sponsored a TB X-Ray service: 
' percent-showing suspicious symptoms and fewer than: 


to reduce racial tension in the community. Local31 of 
"the UAW-CIO ‘in the North American Bomber’ Plant! 


me : ie : * t Ka a ~ (4. 2 Fe Q Ey a 2 FReEE +a 
It is expected that the conference will result. in the © . ar Viet ieiete Nac prseay tee IE eben Pro 


Some of these modifications and additions : 
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CIO Outstrips Churches in Social Services 


One of the important developments of the past few | 
years has been the emergence ofthe labor: movement 
in the field of social services. Heretofore workers have 
had almost no contacts with organized social work and} 
consequently have had little or no influence in the con-| 
duct of the affairs of social agencies and little voice in| 
determining their policies. In some communities labor » 
was suspicious of social service agencies as being ° 
dominated by “the bosses.” In community chest cam- | 
paigns plans for soliciting contributions in the shops. 


and solicitation of workers was made by foremen. 
While contributions were supposed to be voluntary, the: 
workers often felt that the methods used were little: 
short of compulsory. This led to further antagon-- 
ism toward the agencies supported through the com-- 
munity chest. De ON aOR seem 
Under the. new program: organized labor itself: is} 
having an increasingly important hand in social service! 
in communities where unions are organized. The Na-- 
tional CIO War Relief Committee has set up a Divison | 
of Community Services, under a director anda staff’ 
of qualified social ‘workers. The AFL also has.a War 
Relief Committee. The various national unions affiliated | 
with the CIO, state and local councils, and local unions: 
are encouraged ‘to set-up their own community services| 
committee and:actively to affiliate with local social serv- - 
~ One typical activity is a “Union Counselling Pr 
gram,” already in effect in Philadelphia and now being; 
tried out in Detroit and other cities as an example of’ 
“the dynamic néw unionism which CIO is building for’ 
American workers.” Under the plan selected plant-- 
workers are given training as referral agents to direct: 
fellow-workers with specific welfare and other out-of-- 
plant problems to the proper agency in the community’ 
equipped to help them. “A primary aim of the pro-- 
gram,” says the report, “is bridging the gap, unfor- 
tunately so wide in nearly every community, between} 
workers and out-of-plant services which they need.’”’ 
Local 262 of the Paper Workers-CIO, Mount Vernon,, 
Ohio, voted $500 to purchase recreation equipment for’ 
the city ‘park. The union also has a: representative? 
on the board of the local YMCA, through which it as- 
sisted in the establishment of a “Teen-Age Canteen.”’ 
The Los Angeles Council. of Social Agencies called a 
meeting of representatives of its 150 affiliated agencies: 
to discuss labor representation on their executive and! 
planning boards. In Columbus, Ohio, the Labor Par- 


whose first report showed that 2,973 workers from 
eight plants had been examined, with fewer than 214; 


¥, percent active cases. The ClO Welfare Committee 
at Lorain, Ohio, has undertaken a program designed 


gram. At Akron, Ohio, CIO representatives serve as 
co-chairmen of the Council of Social Agencies’ com- 
mittees on child care, welfare and health. In Chicago 
labor ‘unions were in-charge of the Chicago: Public: 
Library’s Labor Week program. In Camden, N. J., ai 
joint CIO-AFL. committee has been formed to combat: 


juvenile delinquency. At Durham, N. G., the Council! 


of Social Agencies sponsored a tour through its 16 niem-- 
ber agencies to acquaint labor members. with. their: 


, work, A pamphlet giving guidance to labor:representa:. 


tives serving on socia} agency boards has been prepared. 
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On Social:Frontiers -- 


beverages, according ‘to figures released by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. This‘ is nearly a billion 
increase over 1942 and reflects war spending on the part 
of large numbers of people whose normal ‘incomes have 
been-greatly inflated. The per capita expenditures for’ 


liquor: rose from $26 in 1989 to $39 in 1942 and $46 in ° 


1943. The government gets nearly 24%°in the form 
of taxes of the total amount spent for liquor, a fact 
which was verified by a recent statement of Secretary 
Morgenthau that the government has a°$900,000,000 a— 
year stake in the liquor business.-: It is estimated that 
600,000 workers could be released for essential war 
work if brewing and wine making were stopped and 
liquor selling places closed. The money cost is reflect- 


ed in-our 15 billion dollar crime bill. - 
* Xk OR ok 


In addition to more than 7000 men who are in Civil- 
jan Public Service as conscientious objectors, there are 
3,224 in federal prisons. Of these, 2,530 are Jehovah’s ‘ 
Witnesses who refuse to go to CPS camps because they © 
are operated by religious organizations, contrary to 
their theory of theocratic government. The remainder | 
are conscientious objectors who have refused IV-E clas- 
Sifieation, or desire to-protest against the principle of 
conscription by going to*prison: Four Disciples“have 
gone to prison for their conscience since the Selective 
Service law was passed. 
* oe wk hk ; 
The CIO’ Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, San Francisco,-announced early in’ December 
that suits totaling $1,000,000 would: be. filed against 
Westbrook Pegler, noted labor-baiting columnist, and . 
the New York newspaper PM. The suit against Pegler | 
for $500,000 includes also a number of newspapers 
which print his column. The suit is based on two 
columns appearing under Pegler’s name on September 
26 and °27 in which it ‘was alleged that ILWU Local 34 
had ousted a member for supporting Dewey for Presi- 
dent. The articles also implied, it is alleged, that 
money collected for the Bridges Deportation Defense 
Fund was turned over to the Communist party and 
that the ILWU conducted “kangaroo courts controlled 
by thieves, murderers and Communists.” Two news- 
papers which printed the columns have already printed 
retractions. The suit against PM is based-on a series 
of articles by its Washington correspondent alleging 
that Harry Bridges was to be removed as regional CIO 
director for California. cdi cians a es 
meee : . ok o® we tho 
~ Late in December Congressman Case ‘introduced a bill 
to establish a “National Service Corps” as part of the 


army to be assigned to war production work “during 


any war in which the United States may be engaged.” 
Under’ its provisions a°corps of not to exceed 100,000 


men would be drafted in the same manner as men for © 


the armed forces and paid by the army a wage equiva- 
lent to civil service salary for a comparable position. 


Congresswoman Edith Rogers ‘(Mass.) also announced | | 


that she would introduce a bill to draft nurses to meet 


army and navy needs. Many believe that some form of ~ . 


national service legislation is being given more serious 
consideration’ by Congress than at any time since the 
start of the war, due to lack of war supplies, mounting” 
casualties, and need for replacements for the army and 
navy. The Case proposal is exceedingly dangerous. Is 
labor to be drafted and not capital? Individuals who 
protest against increasing regimentation by govern- 
ment should give serious attention to proposals to regi- | 
merit youth at’its most impressionable age. Or is it’ 


only regimentation of “‘pusiness they are ‘afraid of? 
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oy hea ae Ne Seti | . . C..0. Fund to Share in Week of Co i 
In 1943 Americans spent: $6,083, 000,000 for alcoholic ~ aEticenios sie is 


.. Giving : 

The Conscientious Objector Fund will share for the 
first time in Week of Compassion offerings February © 
18-25, according to announcement made in the promo- - 
tional literature. Offerings to this cause will be on a - 
designated basis. That is, gifts must be specially desig- © 
nated to the Fund by the individual donor or the church - 


_ from which the offering comes. The Conscientious Ob- 


jector Committee urges that individual donors specify 


. a portion of their giving to the Fund and thus make ~ 


sure that their contribution is:properly credited..Many - 


congregations that have-in the past made offerings will . 


doubtless take advantage of these provisions to channel - 
a part of their giving to this cause. The funds received . 
will be used to..repay. the. American. Friends: Service 
Committee, the Brethren Service Committee and the | 
Mennonite Central Committee for money spent in sup- 
port of Disciples of Christ conscientious objectors who . 
in accordance with Selective Service regulations have - 


-been ‘assigned to work. of national importance under -. 


civilian direction. . 


Dr. Culler: to Visit: West Coast C. O. Camps 


Announcement is made by the Brethren Service Com-:— 


. mittee, Elgin, Illinois, that Dr. A. J. Culler, recently re- 
‘signed pastor of the Shaker Heights, (Cleveland, O.) 


Christian Church, will make a tour of West Coast CPS - 
units and: will also be available for speaking engage- © 
ments in churches. Dr. Culler closed -his..14-year . 
Shaker- Heights’ ministry on January first. Prior to 
going to Cleveland he was dean of Hiram College. ‘Dr. 
and Mrs. Culler have two sons, one of whom isina CPS . 
unit at Middletown, Connecticut: From 1913 to 1919 
Dr. Culler. was connected with the Armenian Relief — 
and Near East Relief, in connection with the latter serv- © 
ing as director in Armenia. He has made six trips to - 
Europe, the most recent as a delegate to the Oxford : 
In 1935 he made investigations 
in Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Po- - 


‘land, the Baltic States and Russia.. Mrs. Culler has 


been a member of the: Conscientious.Objector Commit- - 
tee: of the Disciples of Christ from its inception: » 


‘High School Sends Out “Traveling Bible” | 


On April 2, 1943 the city of Pampa, Texas turned 
out in.a mass meeting to dedicate a “Traveling Bible” 


“sponsored by the Bible Department of the Pampa High © 


School. On the fly-leaf was printed the question: “Is_ 
not this the Book that has made America great?” and 
between the Testaments the statement that keeps the © 
book going: . 
“T am the Traveling Bible. My home is on the © 
plains of Texas in the good old U.S.A. I bring you © 
greetings and all good wishes. Whether you need 
‘suidance for the day’ or ‘the chart for’a new - - 
World Order;’ I bring you both. Use me in what- ~~ 
ever way you wish, then, if: you don’t mind, I © 
reckon I’ll be a-goin.’ Just hand me to some-one ~ © 
else: And by the way, would you mind to drop a” 
card to the folks back home and tell: them I called 
on you? Just address your card to The Bible 
Department, Pampa High School, Pampa, Texas. 
That’s all. Thanks a million, and ‘adios.’ ” ae 
It was sent by mail to Lebanon, Kansas, the exact 
center of the U.S. The high school there had the presi- - 
dent of the senior class take the book to the highway, 
flag the first car that passed and send it on. It went to ' 
Kansas City, then to California, back to Michigan, and - 
when last heard from was on its way to Chicago from ~ 
the west. © ‘eeae Sree age 


A Call to Action Against Military Conscription 
_ (Continued from Page 1) 
reason for such unseemly haste. There are six million 


young Americans out of the country who will have no _ 


voice in the decision if it is made now. Do the sponsors 
of the proposal fear that the veterans will repudiate 
compulsory military service if given the opportunity? 
A third ground of opposition is the effect such legisla- 
tion will have on efforts to build an. effective world 
organization to maintain peace. For the U. S. to adopt 
permanent military conscription in the face of efforts 
to organize the world on a peaceful basis will be to 


serve notice that we have no confidence in any form of 


world organization. 


A secondary question is, “Against whom are we pre- 
paring?” None of our defeated enemies will be strong 


enough to menace the peace of the world. That leaves 


only our allies. Is it possible, as so many army men 
around Washington say off the record, that we must 
fight Russia? Nothing could be more insane. Russia 
is a great ‘heart-land’ lying in the midst of the vast 
Euro-Asian continent. With no accessible invasion 
ports and with huge resources of raw materials and 
man power she could fight off the world and keep her 
own borders intact. 

But it is for the home, the church and the school that 
compulsory military training has the most disastrous 
implications. The May Bill proposes to take every 
youth of America out of the home, the church and the 
-school when he reaches the age of 17 and put him for a 
year ina military camp. Then he will be a member 
of the reserves for eight years and subject to refresher 
courses. These will probably be held during the sum- 
mer vacation months. He will thus be the army’s man 
until he reaches his 25th or 26th year. Military train- 
ing is not merely technical; it is also psychological. 
Orientation and indoctrination courses shape the sol- 
dier’s outlook on life and on international policies. It 
would be too much to expect that they would not be 
imbued with militaristic ideas of reliance upon force. 
It is a basic question whether the home is willing to sur- 
render its young boys at the age of 17; or even 18, as 
other bills provide. Schoolmen have already spoken 
in no.uncertain terms against any such plan. What 
will the homes of America do? : 

The churches through a period of 20 years or more 


have built up a youth movement that has tremendous. 


possibilities for the future. Permanent military con- 
scription would wipe out this program at a single stroke, 
except for junior and intermediate camps. 


Plans to pass conscription legislation immediately. 
following the election were abandoned when a tide of 


protest arose against it. Many important and influen- 
tial religious, educational and labor groups are on rec- 
ord in opposition to the proposal, including the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association, the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the Problems and Plans Committee of 
the American Council on Education, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the National Commis- 
sion on Higher Education of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, the United States Student Assembly, the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, the United Council of 
Church Women, the Northern Baptist Convention, the 
General Conference of the Methodist Church, the In- 
ternational Convention of Disciples of Christ, the An- 
nual Conference of the Church of the Brethren, the 
United Lutheran Church in America, the Annual Con- 
vention of the Catholic Central Verein of America, the 
National Catholie Women’s Union, the Federal Council 
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of the Churches of Christ in America, the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, the board of trustees of the National 
Child Labor Committee, the American Federation of 
Labor, the Catholic Bishops, and many others. 


WHAT TO DO. Wire your two Senators and the 
Congressman from your district. Wire Andrew J. 
May, chairman of the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee and Clifton C. Woodrum, chairman of the House 
Post War Military Policy Committee. Take the matter | 
up with your Social Action Committee and get them 
to contact leaders of all organizations in the church 
and in the community. Whether you are for or against 
this proposal, do not let it become a law without ade- 
quate discussion. 


Disciples to Have Delegation at Cleveland 

Conference 
(Continued from Page 2) 
est functionary of their respective communions they 
do not commit their churches to the findings of the con- 
ference. On the other hand, the decisions of the confer- 
ence will undoubtedly command very great influence not 
only in the churches but also in governmental circles 
because of the representative character of the gathering 
and their collective influence upon Protestant religious 
life, 


Scientist C. O. Given Prison Sentence 

Dr. Don DeVault, Ph. D. in chemistry from the Uni- 
versity of California and former instructor and re- 
searcher at Stanford University, was sentenced to 
serve 314 years in federal prison by the federal court 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, on November 15, 1944 for 
refusal to build duck ponds at the Germfask (Mich.) 
CPS camp. He had previously spent 1% years at the 
McNeil Island prison for refusing induction. Dr. De- 
Vault’s refusal to do the work assigned to him was 
based on the fact that as a trained scientist his services 
to the government were of more value in the field of 
penicillin research in which he had been engaged than 
it was in building duck ponds on the wild life refuge 
project to which the camp is assigned. Previously he 
had been assigned to ditch digging, truck driving, peel- 
ing logs and piling rock at another project to which he 
was assigned. He had requested assignment to detach- . 
ed services where his training and abilities could be 
better used, but this request was refused and he was 
sent to the Germfask project. Throughout his camp 
experience he had been carrying on his penicillin ex- 
periments in spare time with make-shift home-made 
equipment assembled at his own expense. Late in 
September he stopped work altogether on the camp 
project, saying that he preferred to risk prison rather 
than “waste time” longer on a CCC project. 

The conviction and imprisonment of this talented 
scientist once more high-lights the narrow limitations 
which Selective Service has put on the term “work of 
national importance under civilian direction” in the 
Selective Service Act. Unfortunately, General Her- 
shey, Colonel Kosch and other army men administering 
Selective Service seem to be unable to comprehend 
“work of national importance” in any other terms than 
that of the Civilian Conservation Corps which took 
untrained youths off city streets and put them to work 
in soil conservation, forestry, and similar projects. 
Many C. Os. find these projects satisfactory, but many 


- others are highly trained men who believe that there ~ 


are better outlets for their talents. 


